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THE CIRCASSIANS. 


Tae singular circumstance of a handiul of people maintaining their 
independence to the present day, although continually surrounded by 
powerful and hostile nations, possessed of every means for prosecuting 
successful warfare against them, is so rarely met with as to demand a 
special notice. Such is the case of the Circassians inhabiting the 
Caucasian mountains on the eastern shore of the Euxine, who, for more 
than three thousand years have resisted every attempt of both ancient 
and modern times to bring them under the yoke; so that to the present 
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day we find them in full possession, not only of their liberty, but of 
the primitive and patriarchal manners which prevailed with them as far 
back as their history can be traced. 

This will carry our researches far beyond the Christian era, for they 
are described by the ancient historians of Greece, who represent them 
as a wild and lawless race. Strabo, in his second book, speaks of those 
inhabiting the seashore in the following terms :—“ After the Sindice at 
Gorgippia, along the sea, are the Achaizygi Heniochi, on the coast, 
which is nearly without harbours, and mountainous. It is supposed that 
at one time or other the Heniochi ceded the greater part of their territory 
to the Abasians, who came from Colchis. These are the Circassians, 
All this people are piratically disposed, and carry on their profession 
in small vessels, made of thin planks, narrow and light, generally carrying 
as many as twenty-five men, and sometimes thirty. In these they make 
predatory attacks on the towns on the coast of the Black and Caspian 
Seas, and also on the merchant-ships. In this they are assisted by the 
Bosphorians, who allow them to anchor in their ports, where they sell 
their plunder. When they return to their own country from these expe- 
ditions, having no harbours or shelter for their vessels, they carry them on 
their backs to the woods, which they inhabit, in preference to the 
swampy plains; and they bring them down to the beach again, when 
the season arrives.” F 

respect to their origin, as hinted at in the above passage, there 
is mo weason to think it correct. The inhabitants of Colchis came from 
3 and the present characteristics of the Circassians indicate much 


In the early part of the eighteenth 
century, previous to the treaty of Kutchuck Kanurdiji, in 1774, the 
Kabardiak tribe had placed themselves under the protection of Russia, 
which was referred to by the Porte in that treaty. The Turks were 
then allowed to build the forts of Anapa and Soudjouk Kale, solely for 
commercial purposes, as stated by Marigny, who resided in the country 
for a long time, and had friendly and uninterrupted intercourse with the 
inhabitants. 

Several of the Circassian chiefs at this time received pensions from 
the Porte; and the Pasha who was appointed to superintend the two 
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establishments, received thirteen thousand piastres for the expenses of his 
suite and for presents to the chiefs, to insure his:safety. Independent of 
these, the custom-house duties were also given up to him, which amounted 
to about an average of twenty-five or thirty thousand piastres more. 
Such were the terms on which the Turks and Circassians stood, that 
although the former adhered to their engagement to confine their 
operations to trading, and had also rendered liberal assistance to the 
Circassians on many occasions, such was the jealousy of that people of 
their designs, that the Turks never dared to leave their forts to go into 
the interior without a guarantee for their safe conduct, by placing them- 
selves under “ Korracks,’’ who were answerable for their lives. 

The slight hold the Turks possessed in their trading stations, could 
certainly give them no claim to the country. But the Circassians had 

reason to mistrust them, for on this less than dubious title was 
based the fourth article of the Treaty of Adrianople, signed the 
2nd of September 1829, which will be referred to in the proper place. 

We will now detail the insidious and treacherous manner in which 
the Russian Government has acted towards the Circassians, and the per- 
severing yet unsuccessful efforts they have for seventy years employed 
tosubdue them. It forms one of the most interesting pages of history, 
the stand these hardy mountaineers have, for so long a period, maintained 
against the enormous and apparently overwhelming power which has 
yearly been brought against them, and justifies the declaration of a 
Russian officer of high rank, “that the conquest of the Ottoman empire 
would be a work of more facility than the subjection of the warlike tribes 
of the Caucasus.” 

In the year 1781, Catherine II. sent an expedition into the Caucasus, 
with the avowed object of forming treaties of peace and commerce, 
and also of alliance and protection with the various tribes. They were 
also directed to explore the roads, construct maps, and make every 
preparation for opening a passage through the country into Georgia. 
the princes of that province and of the adjoining ones of Immeritia and 
Mingrelia having already fallen into the trap, seduced by the flatteries, 
and corrupted by the presents of Russia. These had renounced their 
allegiance to Persia and Turkey, and placed themselves under the 
sovereignty and protection of the Christian Empress. Several pf the 
inferior chiefs of the smaller principalities, in like manner, had been 
tempted or forced into submission, and to renounce their long-established 
fealty to the Sultan. On the other hand, the Shah of Persia was 
threatened with dethronement unless he acquiesced in these measures, 
and formed an alliance with Russia; and an expedition was actually 
fitted out on the Caspian for the purpose of seizing, by force or fraud, 
a position on the southern or western shore of that sea. The command 
of the squadron was given to Voinovitch, who had peremptory orders 
to employ all means possible for fixing some establishments on the Persian 
coasts. 

This expedition, consisting of four frigates and two armed sloops, 
sailed in July from Astrachan, with the necessary troops and ammunition, 
besides presents to cajole the chiefs. One of these, Aga Mahmoud, then 
residing at Firabat, was mildly requested to “permit the Russian mer- 
chants to establish a counting-house on the coast!” The old Khan 
suspected what kind of a counting-house the Empress wanted; but 
considering himself unable to drive away the Russians by force, deter- 
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mined to outwit them, and therefore, with much apparent frankness, 
acceded to the request of Voinovitch. 

The Russians, of course, first constructed a fortress to defend the 
harbour, about fifty miles distant from the city of Asterabat. This they 
furnished with eighteen guns; of which Aga Mahmoud being informed, 
determined to take a view of it. He accordingly went to the fortress, 
inspected the works, admired the structure, praised the diligence of the 
Russians, and invited himself and his attendants to dine on board the 
frigate of the commander, Voinovitch. The old Khan got quite jolly 
at the entertainment; they spent a merry afternoon, and in the fulnes 
of his heart Aga Mahmoud insisted on Voinovitch and his chief officer 
returning the compliment by dining with him the next day at one of 
his country-houses in the mountains. 

Thither the Russians unsuspectingly repaired ; but they had no sooner 
crossed the threshold, than Aga Mahmoud caused them to be put in 
irons, and plainly told Voinovitch that unless he instantly signed an order 
to have the fortress razed to the ground, he would cut off the heads of 
himself and all his officers. Voinovitch had no other resource than to 
comply. The order was signed, and carried to the governor of the fort; 
the cannons were reshipped, and the walls were broken down. Aga 
Mahmoud then ordered the Russian officers into his presence; and after 
loading them with reproaches for their treachery, handed them over to 
his slaves, who inflicted upon them every species of indignity, and con- 
cluded by driving the Russian commander and his companions with 
scourges to their ships. 

It was not until the years 1802 and 1804 that the provinces of Georgia, 
Mingrelia, and Immeritia became fully incorporated into the Russian 
empire; and by the peace of Gulistan, in 1813, those of Daghistan and 
Schirwan were wrested from Persia; and by the peace of Turkomanto 
Schai, on the 22nd February 1828, Russia made a further inroad upon 
the Shah’s dominions by compelling him to cede the provinces of Erewan 
and Natchitz Kewan. All these provinces border on the Caspian, or 
are connected with those which lie on its coast. In addition to these 
acquisitions—wrested by a strong from a weak power—the Turkish war 
enabled her to seize upon, by a forced treaty, the fortresses of Achalzée 
Poti, Achalkakali, and Anapa, on the Circassian coast of the Euxine. 
We have before remarked, that the Circassians had granted to the Turks 
permission to establish trading-posts on that coast, to which they were 
compelled to confine themselves; nor had they even the slightest claim 
to any other portion of the country. Yet upon this tenure have the 
Turks, by the fourth article of the Treaty of Adrianople, signed the 
2nd of September 1829, made the line of frontier between the Ottoman 
and Russian empires, “to commence at Port Nicolo, on the coast of the 
Black Sea, following the actual frontier of Georgia, thence traversing 
the provinces of Akkishka and Kars, and striking the point where the 
provinces of Akkishka and Kars are reunited to the province of Georgia.” 
‘In other words,” says a late writer, “they signed away the lives and 
liberties of the Circassians.” 

This clause was evidently extorted from helpless Turkey by Russia, 
in order to give the latter a colourable pretence for carrying out her 
previous designs upon Circassia; for which object she instantly began 
to make renewed and more extensive preparations. With an hypocrisy 
as palpable as it is ridiculous, she declared that “ she invaded Circassia 
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for the sole purpose of putting a stop to the shameful slave-trade!” The 
iron ruler of a nation of slaves horrified at the slavery of Circassia! Her 
real object is—first, to have the coast in peaceable possession ; and secondly, 
to have a direct road to Georgia by land, and, through it, to have freer 
access to Persia and the British possessions in the East. 

We must now detail, as far as our space will admit, the operations of 
the Russians in furtherance of their designs on the Circassians. The 
coast of Circassia on the Black Sea reaches from the strait between that 
sea and the Sea of Azov to Poti on the Georgian coast. On this line 
of coast the Russians have built eighteen or twenty forts, including those 
of Anapa and Soudjouk Kalé, which were seized from the Turks. On 
the land side the Circassian territory is separated from the Russo-Tartar 
country by the line of the river Kuban, and that of the Kabardan plain. 
To this plain, and the tract near the Kuban, the Russians also lay claim. 
Their head-quarters are at Ekaterinodar, on the Tartar side of the line, 
where they have a fortress, and several regiments of the line, and from 
whence they make occasional raids upon the Circassians. Of the validity 
and value of this claim, the reader will judge when he learns that when 
the Russian officers and soldiers wish to avail themselves of the mineral 
baths of Petigorsky (a town in the plain of Kabarda), in order to receive 
the benefit of the waters, they are compelled to have the protection of 
a battalion of infantry, and a line of picquets is stationed the whole way 
from the baths to Ekaterinodar. In fact, the Russians cannot move a 
foot into the territory of the Circassians without a regiment of soldiers 
to protect them from the fury of the inhabitants, who always go armed 
to the teeth, and are ready to slaughter a Russian wherever they 
meet him. At all the Russian posts, horses are kept saddled night and 
day, and sentinels constantly on the alert to give notice of the attacks 
of the Circassians; and these operations employ a permanent force of 
forty thousand men. 

One of the most daring of the Circassian chiefs is Schamyl; and, we 
may add, the most successful. His stronghold was situated at the 
extremity of a mountain, rising perpendicularly on three of its sides, from 
the valley beneath. Such were the injuries inflicted upon the Russians 
by the raids of this mountain chief, that they came to the determination, 
in 1839, to reduce his fortress, and take its possessor, dead or alive. 

Great preparations were made for this expedition, and a largé body 
of troops were led to the attack on the only accessible side, which was 
next the plain; but so destitute of shelter was the approach that every 
shot from the loopholes of the fortress told, and the assailants were driven 
back with immense loss. General Grabbe, who commanded the expe- 
dition, gave the orders for another attack; but the men had had enough, 
and first hesitated, and then refused, point blank, to advance. The 
officers, however, sprung forward, and then the men, from mere shame, 
followed. It was a vain attempt. A few reached the walls, but the 
“kiudjal”* finished those spared by the balls, and the division were 
compelled to withdraw for the night. A strict watch, however, was set 
round the accessible side of the fortress, to prevent the escape of the 
garrison. But what was the astonishment of Grabbe, the next morning, to 
find the fortress evacuated! How Schamyl and his men made their escape 
has remained a mystery.’ The Russians, however, were now obliged to 


: * A short broadsword, fifteen inches in length, with no guard to the 
andle. 
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return, without having effected their main object, but with the loss. of 
near two hundred officers, and. an immense number of soldiers killed and 
wounded. Notwithstanding which they claimed the victory ! 

Their operations on, the coast. are much. of the same character. The 
garrisons dare not leave the fort, even to obtain water for domestic 
purposes, that at the forts being brackish, without an escort of soldiers, 
who seldom return without having to report a loss, A Russian officer 
complained on one occasion, that ‘it was very hard to be compelled to 
purchase a glass of water with a glass of blood!” And not only are 
they exposed to these daily and hourly attacks from the mountaineers, 
but, the forts being built on marshy ground, the malaria prevails to such 
an extent that the troops are decimated by fevers, for which neither 
prevention, nor cure are provided for them. And on the other hand, 
their supplies of provisions are so scanty, precarious, and bad, that they 
are frequently reduced to great straits. 

It has been the poliey of the Russian Government to send to the 
Caucasus such of the Polish, or other officers, as were suspected of 
disaffection, making it a kind of military banishment, in lieu of sending 
them to Siberia. This system, however, cuts both ways. Many of the 
Poles have deserted to the Circassians, and have been of great service 
to them in instructing them in the military art. Thus aided, they 
assumed a bolder front, and in. 1840 attacked several of the forts on 
the coast, and took them, massacring or making prisoners of the garrisons, 
That of Abyn, which had a force of eight hundred men, was taken in 
the most gallant manner, and the whole garrison were either killed or 
made prisoners. A large quantity of military and other stores were found 
in these forts, by which the Circassians were supplied with the means of 
carrying on the war with increased vigour. 

Up to the year 1835 there had been differences between some of the 
chiefs, which had prevented them from acting in concert. By the advice 
of Mr. Urquhart, and other Englishmen, these dissensions were laid aside, 
and a league, offensive and defensive, was formed, which greatly 
strengthened their hands against the common enemy. Supplies of arms 
and ammunition were also conveyed to them from England by the 
Black Sea. To break up, if possible, this alliance, the Russians block- 
aded the whole line of coast in order to cut off all communication 
with Europe. The Circassians were at times greatly distressed by this 
new mode of annoyance ; but on one occasion the Russian fleet, consisting 
of several sail, having on board immense military stores, was driven on 
shore by a violent storm. These vessels were instantly taken possession 
of by the Circassians, who made prisoners of the men, seized the stores, 
and destroyed all the vessels. This accident put them in possession of 
a supply of arms and ammunition, which had been intended for their 
destruction, but. now enabled them to prosecute the war with renovated 
strength. 

Such is the character of the contest between the enormous Russian 
power and the apparently feeble Circassians, and which has been annually 
renewed up to the present time, without the Russians having made any 
progress towards their subjection. The yearly losses in men and stores 
in this warfare are enormous; but this is not regarded. Russia is bent 
on subduing and denationalising, if possible, the inhabitants of the 
Caucasus, and will spare neither men nor money in the pursuit of her 
object. Such, indeed, is her universal policy, and she has never been 
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known to abandon an enterprise, whatever may be the cost or delay 
in its accomplishment, until she has secured it. 

This policy is strikingly exemplified in the case before us. For 
seventy years has she employed all her arms and treasures, aided by 
bribery, treachery, and every insidious art, to subdue the Circassians ; 
but to no other purpose than to instil into them a more fixed determination 
to resist her yoke, and a more ardent love of liberty and devotion to 
the cause of their country. These principles they instil into their 
children, and the youths are all trained to arms from their childhood, 
so that the whole male population, from the age of ten or twelve years, 
are a nation of warriors. We trust they will be enabled to preserve 
their liberty, and to baffle the designs of their most deadly and persevering 
foe. 


ween oe 


NO LIE THRIVES.—No. V. 


Mr. Davis had constantly and openly expressed his determination not to 
control the inclinations of his son in regard to his choice of a business ; 
there was, therefore, not a shadow of an excuse, either in the mother or the 
youth, for anything approaching to concealment or disguise in the boy's 
wishes; but Mrs. Davis, on this, as on every sarngnene occasion, found 
an apol if not a necessity, for resorting to deceit. 

1s was Hmsiag morning, as yet very early, for Mr. Davis admitted of 
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no change in the breakfast hours on that day. The children had finished 
their meal, and had left the room. Mr. and Mrs. Davis still lingered 
at the table, for this was the only morning that he could take his time. 

‘* What a great boy Frank grows!” observed he. 

“* He does, indeed,” returned his wife; ‘* but no wonder, this day three 
months he will be fifteen.” 

“You don’t say so?” said Mr. Davis, “‘ how time slips away! I could 
hardly fancy it was more than six or seven since you put him into my arms 
when I returned from N——, where I had been detained at the assizes 
on our great trial.” 

“No, indeed,” replied she, “nor can I fancy that I have had seven 
children since.” 

“Tt is full time that Frank began to fix upon his future course of life,” 
observed he. ‘ What does he wish to be? do you know ?” 

Mrs. Davis did know, knew perfectly the views and wishes of her 
son; but to give a straightforward answer was not her practice. 

“Tt is hard to say,” replied she; “boys like him have little or no 
choice; they generally do as their friends advise,—and it’s right they 
should. He'll not object, I dare say, to anything you propose.” 

“J would far rather that the proposition came from him,” returned 
Mr. Davis, “‘ and the consent and sanction from me.” 

* Frank will not do that,” replied Mrs. Davis, “ or I am greatly mis- 
taken ; his pleasure will be yours.” 


“I thought he expressed a wish to go to Mr. Sharman,” said he; “ if 


he does so still he has only to say it.” 

“That was some time ago,” returned she. “ He was saying the other 
day what a nice business he thought an architect’s to be.” 

“He may be an architect if he chooses,” replied Mr. Davis; “ it is all 
one to me, if the premium is not too high, and he will stick to what he 
chooses. He has ability enough to do well in any business.” And so 
saying, he arose. 

“* Shall I speak to him about it?” said Mrs. Davis. 

“Do,” replied he, “ and let me know what he says. You will find out 
better than I what are his real wishes.” 

Mrs. Davis readily promised to do this. She was well aware that there 
was no need to ask a question on the subject; but she was never averse to 
interference in any shape. The inquiry was made of Frank, and answered 
as she expected. 

** Why do you ask?” replied he. “You know as well as I that it is my 
wish to be apprenticed to Mr. Sharman.” 

“Your father thinks you would prefer to be a surveyor, or an architect, 
or he wishes you to prefer it, because he does himself,” replied she, with a 
look of more than common meaning. 

* But I do not,” said Frank positively. “I should hate it.” 

** Don’t say so to your father on any account,” returned she. 

** Why shouldn’t 1?” demanded Frank. “ He has always said he would 
not force me to be anything I didn’t like.” 

“ He would not force you now,” replied Mrs. Davis; “ but leave it to 
‘ne, I'll manage it for you.” 

“There is only one thing I care about,” said Frank. ‘‘I hate the 
thought of being an indoor apprentice ; only manage that for me, and you 
may do whatever you please in everything else.” 

Mrs. Davis foresaw that there would be much opposition to this arrange- 
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ment both on the part of her husband and of Mr. Sharman, if it were 
openly proposed. She therefore turned it over in her mind how she could 
best bring the subject to bear. It was the theme of conversation between 
herself and her daughters for many days, during which Mr. Davis was too 
much confined at the B Bank to be able to give his attention to any domestic 
concern. ‘The girls, however, had strict chars ge not to say a word to their 
father, even should he (which was very unlikely) make any observation 
to them. A whole week passed, and the subject had never once been 
named. She had not been idle, however. No one could accuse her of 
being inactive; had her energies been as judiciously as zealously exerted 
on most occasions, it would have been well for her and her family. Her 
first step had been to call upon Mr. Sharman, and inquire if he had a 
vacancy for an apprentice, and would accept of her son. The answer was 
in the affirmative. Mr. Sharman informed her that in consequence of an 
alteration he had been obliged to make in his establishment, he should 
require two youths, and that, mindful of a former promise made to her, he 
was about to apprise Mr. Davis of the circumstance. 

Reminding Mr. Sharman that her husband was always so engaged at the 
Bank that he was obliged to leave all family matters to her, she now asked 
the premium expected, gained every information she thought desirable, and 
in fact she might have been said to settle every preliminary towards the 
completion of the business. 

** There is one point I had almost forgotten to mention,” said she, as she 
was making a motion to rise, ‘‘ and it was very stupid of me to let matters 
go so far without my speaking about it. My husband is very anxious that 
Frank should not leave us altogether; he has views of his own on all 
subjects, and he is tenacious of his opinions. He wishes Frank, in short, 
to be an outdoor apprentice. It is an idea of his own; he has no fear 
whatever of your not being all to Frank that we can desire—a father and a 
friend to him—and I am sure, for my part, I have not a doubt of his being 
perfectly comfortable with you. He would have, I may say, indulgences 
with you which he could not have in a large family like ours; but we are 
quite of opinion, all things considered, it would be advisable to keep him 
still under our own eyes. Indeed you will oblige Mr. Davis greatly if 
you will consent to this arrangement. Poor dear “man! he is often very 
fidgety when he takes a thing into his head ; he is cooped up in that Bank 
till he gets quite nervous. I do assure you it will be doing him a real 
kindness to fall into his plan.” 

Mr. Sharman could not perceive the force of Mrs. Davis's representations, 
and the less so as he had a decided objection against taking an outdoor 
apprentice—a circumstance which, if she had not previously known, she 
might have gathered, and certainly did gather from the expression of his 
countenance. She therefore threw into her voice and manner all the 
persuasion of which she was mistress. 

“You won’t refuse me,” said she—for Mr. Sharman shook his head. 
“T’m sure you would not if you could see what a relief Frank is to the 
poor jaded mind of his father in the evening, and the delight my husband 
takes in instructing him in many matters that will hereafter be very useful 
to him. You know how clever Davis is—not in one thing, but in every- 
thing.” 

“ T do, I do,” said Mr. Sharman, “ and there is no man in the place for 
whom I have a more sincere regard, or would be better pleased to oblige 
than your husband; but I own it is entirely against my wishes to take any 
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but an indoor apprentice. I have many and powerful objections to any 
other arrangement.” 

“You might with another family,” interrupted Mrs. Davis ; ‘“ but think, 
my good friend, how my husband has brought up his children—how hard 
he works, and what little enjoyment he has, and what a comfort Frank is 
to him. Think, too, what an advantage such a father is to his son, when 
both take a delight in each other. As an old friend, do not refuse me ; let 
me have the pleasure of making my poor husband happy this evening by 
your compliance with our united request.” 

Mr. Sharman looked uneasy. “ Will you give me two or three days to 
think of it?” said he. 

But Mrs. Davis was far too skilful a diplomatist not to see the advantage 
she had gained, or to be insensible to the danger of not securing it. 

“Oh no,” replied she quickly. ‘“ Where would be the use? There’s 
no time like the present. It is no new subject to you; you have no more 
to consider than what you have already often and well weighed before, and 
your mind once made up is, with you men of business, made up for good ; 
at least, so says Mr. Davis. Now, what answer may I take him?” 

Mr. Sharman seemed irresolute. “ Don’t press the matter,” said he. 

** But I must press it,” replied she: “come, say the word. I can see 
well you are disposed to do it. I can read your countenance ; and your 
words, I know of old, are never at variance with your meaning.” 

Mr. Sharman smiled. ‘ Then I suppose I must give way,” said he. 

“Thank you, thank you!” exclaimed she; eager to prevent any 
possibility of his retracting; “it is very kind of you, and I am sure my 
husband will feel it as such.” 

There was still an expression of dissatisfaction on the features of 
Mr. Sharman, as he said, “I hope we shall none of us have cause to regret 
the step.” 

“ T am sure we shall not,” cried Mrs. Davis ; “I feel quite confident on 
that point.” 

“Tell Mr. Davis,” said Mr. Sharman, “ that it shall be as he desires ; 
and that though I regret it on my own part, I feel pleasure that I have 
been able in any way to gratify him.” 

Mrs. Davis having now learnt the terms required by Mr. Sharman, 
under this new arrangement, left the house well satisfied with her success, 
and returned home. She told the elder children as much of what had 
passed between her and Mr. Sharman as answered the end in view,—a new 
proof of her own superior skill in overcoming a difficulty ; but with the 
strict charge that they were to be silent about it, for it is wonderful how 
much mystery in these cases adds to their importance. 

Mr. Davis had been absent on business for two days, and did not return 
till late in the evening. Nothing, therefore, was said on the subject. The 
next morning at breakfast, however, he asked his wife whether she had 
seen Mr. Sharman. He did not raise his eyes from the plate as he spoke, 
and Mrs. Davis, seeing him intent.on what he was eating, quietly took a 
small slice of bacon from the dish beside him; put it into her own 
plate, from which she transferred it to the little girl, who sat at her right 
hand, whilst she replied,— 

“‘T have, and I hope matters are arranged to your satisfaction, and that, 
too, without your being put to any trouble about it.” 

The child on her left hand seeing that her sister had fared so well, now 
pulled her mother’s sleeve and made a sign, which was easily understood. 
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She did not dare to speak, as the indulgence of eggs, cream, or much 
sugar, was forbidden. 

“7 have got it all in writing,” continued she, ‘ that no disagreement or 
misunderstanding may arise; I knew you would wish me to use this 
precaution. I will give you the paper when we have finished breakfast.” 

«Let me see it now,” said he, ‘it will save time.” 

Mrs. Davis directed Frank where to find it, and taking advantage of the 
movement, for Mr. Davis’s eyes had followed his son, she dropped a lump 
of sugar into the child’s cup, who with a smile nodded her thanks. When 
Frank gave the paper into his father’s hand and had reseated himself, he 
looked significantly at the bacon and then at his own plate. His mother 
understood him, but as there was but a small slice left, and she was 
uncertain whether Mr. Davis wished for it or not, she did not venture to give 
it him. She herself had taken an egg, not as a usual thing, but because 
Mr. Davis had refused it. She made a motion to Frank to learn if he 
would like it, and reading at once his intended reply, she passed it to him, 
while he, adroitly turning his shoulder to his father, in almost a second of 
time, despatched it. Then taking the empty shell into his hand he slipped 
it into his pocket. The others laughed, and the maneuvre was considered 
as very clever by every one who saw it. 

Mr. Davis read the paper which Frank had given him attentively. 

“ But how is this?” said he. “ The premium stated is for an outdoor 
apprentice.” 

“ He has named the sum for both indoor and outdoor apprentice, has 
he not?” replied she. ‘I asked him to do so.” 

“ He has not, as I can perceive,” returned Mr. Davis, turning over the 

r. 

“Oh! I know now,” replied she. ‘ He does not wish for an indoor 
apprentice.” 

“No!” cried Mr. Davis, “Iam sorry to hear it; it was one of the 
principal reasons I had, in wishing to place Frank with him, that I under- 
stood he would have indoor apprentices only.” 

“Poor man!” returned Mrs. Davis, “that was his plan; but his wife 
has been so unwell lately, and the last apprentice has been so troublesome 
to her, that for her sake, I suppose, he has been obliged to make this 
alteration. ' 

“T am greatly disappointed,” said he; “it is not at all what I wish.” 

“ Nor what Mr. Sharman wishes,” replied she; “but what can he do? 
He knows well what a father you are, he says, and that he should feel the 
boy being with you would be the same as if he was with himself, and cer- 
tainly he-could learn such good from no one as he could from you.” 

*That’s not to the purpose,” said Mr. Davis, “*the present is no 
question of that sort. I have done my duty by the boy, and I now wish 
some one else to do his duty by him. Frank could not be better than under 
the roof of an upright man like Sharman, let me be what I may ; and so I 
shall tell him. Besides, I should be thankful to ease my shoulders of a 
burden, rather than to add a new weight to the burden. I must see him 
on the subject, and if he will not give up the point we must think of some- 
thing else for the boy.” 

“Oh no, my dear!” cried Mrs. Davis, “pray do not think of such a 
thing. It would unsettle Frank, I am sure ; and really I don’t see how you 
can raise any objection now to the plan. I went in your name to him, and 
he will think it so very odd that I should say one thing and you another. 
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Depend upon it, it is all for the best. I say so, and you know when 
you trust to me, you seldom find I have been much out of the way; do 
you now ?” 

* Certainly not,” replied he. 

“ Well, then, trust to me now,” said she; “say nothing to Sharman, 
you will have obliged a kind neighbour, and we shail have our boy under 
my eye; he shall be no annoyance to you, I’ll take care of that ; so let all 
parties be satisfied.” 

Mr. Davis looked by no means as his wife desired; and he continued 
to eat his breakfast, without seeming to know what he was doing. 

**T must speak to him,” said he at length. 

* No, pray don’t,” replied she. ‘‘ Mr. Sharman knows you gave me the 
power to settle what I thought best.” 

“ Not exactly,” returned he; “‘I never meant to supersede all opinion 
of my own on the subject, or to resign my authority to any one, in a matter 
like the present.” 

“ Well, that’s my mistake,” said she; “and if you now set aside all I 
have done, or consented to, what a foolish light you will place me in! No, 
Mr. Davis, think better of it, either send the boy elsewhere, or let him go 
as I have agreed. I am sure it will be a great disappointment to 
Mr. Sharman to lose such a youth as Frank for such a trifle.” 

“Tt would be a great disappointment to me, certainly,’ returned 
Mr. Davis, “ to lose such a master as Sharman for him. But I must be 
off ; we'll talk more about it another time.” 

Wife and children saw that the point was gained, and a look passed 


between the mother and her son, whose eyes had been intently fixed upon 
her, to that effect. The door closed on her husband as Mrs. Davis declared 
with an air of satisfaction, that she knew she should have her way ; while 
“how cleverly she had managed it,” was the exclamation of those who were 


in the secret. [ To be continued. ]} 


MICHAELMAS DAISY. 


Tus plant is called also Sea Starwort, and is one of the few flowers which 
deck the saline soils in the neighbourhood of the ocean. It is very common 
on the salt marshes, not only of the sea, but of tidal rivers. Its blossom 
appears in August and September: the stem is often three feet high, and 
its clusters of pale lilac flowers overtop the strongly-scented and grey-green 
southernwood, and the little fleshy-leaved sandworts, and the .tufts of sea- 
lavender and of other smaller plants of the marsh. Like many other 
natives of saline soil, the stems and foliage are very succulent, and have a 
saltish flavour, and their surfaces are free from all down. It is not an 
uncommon circumstance to find a cluster of the Michaelmas daisy in which 
the lilac rays are quite absent, and the disk only is to be seen. Many of 
the plants which flourish in the neighbourhood of the sea grow, too, on 
elevated mountains in inland countries. The thrift and sea milkwort, and 
several others, are found on such spots ; but our starwort never grows wild 
but on salt land. It is, both in flower and foliage, of too pale a colour to 
be highly ornamental, yet it lends a charm to spots whose aspect is dreary, 
and to a season whose flowers are daily becoming fewer in number. 


“The marsh is bleak and lonely. Scarce a flower 
Gleams in the waving grass. The rosy thrifi 
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Has paler grown since summer bless’d the scene, 
And the sea lavender, whose lilac blooms 

Drew from the saline soil a richer hue 

‘Than when they grew on yonder towering chiff, 
Quivers in flowerless greenness to the wind. 

No sound is heard, save when the sea-bird screams 
Its lonely presage of the coming storm ; 

And the sole blossom, which can glad the eye, 

Is yon pale starwort nodding to the wind.” 


MicuactMas Daisy, (Aster Tripolium.) 


We have but one species of the genus Aster, the name of which is 
significant of the starry form of all its flowers. But America is the native 
land of Michaelmas daisies, and the multitudes of those which deck our 
gardens were brought thence. Lyell, speaking of the fir woods on the 
banks of the Piscataqua, says, “I have seen this part of North America 
laid down in some botanical maps as the region of Asters and golden 
rods.” He adds, that both are there very numerous and striking flowers. 
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BRITISH INDIA.—No, IV. 
PENANG. 


In 1784 the Supreme Government of India had deemed it expedient to 
establish a dept for stores, for shipping stores as well as for commercial 
transactions, at some eligible situation in the Straits of Malacca; and 
Acheen Head, in Sumatra, was at first deemed an excellent and central 
position for vessels trading between India and China: accordingly, a Mr. 
Kinloch was despatched as envoy to the King of Siam. This barbarous 
and savage prince, however, had no wish to encourage the encroachments 
of foreigners in his térritories, and the late exploits and conquests of the 
English in India served only to increase his alarm and suspicion ; conse- 
quently Mr. Kinloch’s mission proved a failure, and the attention of 
Government was then directed towards the desolate island at the mouth of 
the Straits, then only known as the resort of hordes of cutthroat pirates, 
and since risen into opulence and importance as Penang, or the Prince of 
Wales’ Island. 

Mr. Light was the first to suggest to the Government the feasibility of 
converting Peuang into an admirable harbour and commercial depét ; for 
it was then the last thing to be imagined that the island itself would in 
the course of a very few years yield a valuable and staple commodity 
ef commerce. Mr. Light’s suggestions were happily attended to; and 
stipulations having been upon between the King of ‘Queda and 
the Bengal ‘Government, the island was duly taken possession of, and Mr. 
Light appointed first governor. For this situation he was peculiarly 
adapted, from his long ®equaintance with the Straits, and his knowledge of 
the age, laws, and habitswf the Malays, and from the:respect in which 
he was held by the neighbouring chieftains. 

In 1786 a small detachment of Bengal Infantrywaswent over to Penang, 
and placed under the command of the newly-nominated governor. At that 
period the island was such a dense forest that it required some time to clear 
away a sufficient space for the governer and the troops to pitch their 
tents—a work, however, which was accomplished on the 12th of August 
1786, when ‘the British flag for the first ‘time waved over the island; and 
the day chaneing to be the anniversary @f the birthday of the eldest son of 
the King of England, the place was accordingly christened Prince of 
Wales’ Island. 

As may be easily eonceived, in a wild island forming one dense jungle 
from the seaside up to ‘the summit of the highest hills, the labours and 
difficulties encountered by the small band of early colonists was very 
great, before they could clear ou: sufficient space for the erection of 
primitive habitations, which only served to shelter them from the heavy 
showers and violent squalls against which the best-constructed tents could 
never be made proof. The means .f the first colonists were limited and 
inadequate ; large ravines had to be filled up, and swampy marshes drained, 
before a site could be chosen for the intended settlement ; but perseverance 
and zeal will, under the blessing of the Almighty, overcome what may 
appear to man almost insurmountable obstacles. These two great requisites 
Mr. Light, and those under his command, possessed to a praiseworthy 
degree. ‘The appearance of the country towards the water's edge soon 
changed, and George Town was marked out. The fame of the rising settle- 
ment rese faster than the foundations of the future populous towns, and 
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numerous speculative adventurers from the Indian Presidencies and the 
immediate surrounding countries, flocked to the island, some with the inten- 
tion of becoming settlers, others with a view of inquiring into the traffic, both 
for exports and imports, which might promise best adapted to the wants 
of the young colony and the fruits of their industry. Within one year 
sixty Chinese families settled at Penang; the commerce and population 
had greatly augmented, and the first grand step towards the cultivation of 
the whole island was commenced by the making of excellent roads to 
traverse from one extremity to the other. Paddy-fields were planted, and 
yielded abundant crops of rice ; cultivation appeared on every side; the 
population and commerce rapidly augmented ; and in 1791 so flourishing 
was the state of the young settlement, then barely five years old, that the 
jealousy and watchfulness of the old King of Queda began to be aroused, 
and he discovered, when too late, that in parting with the neglected island, 
so long and uselessly included within the limits of his territories, he had 
ceded to ‘the British land capable, though small in extent, of yielding to 
his coffers a far richer revenue than the whole of the rest of his dominions 
put together. What small inducements Queda had heretofore held out 
for speculative adventures now rapidly dwindled away; and the rajah, 
aware of the fact that in Penang were concentrated all the resources of 
commerce and wealth, which might have been his own, secretly deter- 
mined to repossess himself of Penang, and to this intent made preparations 
for a descent upon the island. These, however, were happily frustrated by 
the care and watchfulness of the English governor, who immediately 
applied to Bengal for assistance, and in due course reinforcements were 
sent to strengthen his position at Penang. But at that period, when steam 
was almost unheard of in the Indian Ocean, we may readily conceive the 
length of time that elapsed between the request being made and the arrival 
of assistance; the anxiety and fears of the settlers, who must have been 
kept for many weeks in perpetual suspense, fearing the attack of over- 
powering numbers from a sanguinary foe, who were born and bred 
pirates, and whose motto might have been stamped in blood as “ No 
quarter for age or sex,” and yet determined to resist to the very uttermost 
in their power the threatened invasion from the Queda shore. Under 
these circumstances the arrival of reinforcements was hailed with unspeak- 
able delight ; and the governor, with the force now under his ¢ommand, 
deemed it prudent at once to attack the Malays, and beard them in their 
own den at Prya,.on the opposite coast, where the Malays had built a fort. 
This was done with eminent success; the Malays were routed, the fort 
razed to the ground, and a vast number of piratical proahs taken and 
destroyed. 

The old king, alarmed and disheartened at these proceedings, had 
recourse to hypocrisy and stratagem, and complained in bitter terms that 
the ungrateful English, in return for the good deed he had done them by 
ceding Penang to the East India Company, not contented with drawing 
from his territories that commerce which had heretofore been the main 
source of wealth to the Queda territory, had perpetrated an outrage upon 
himself and his subjects, by destroying a fort he had mainly constructed as 
a source of protection against invasion from the Siamese, and by burning 
his war proahs, which were doubly useful, both as a defence against the 
enemy and in a commercial point of view; finally, he summed up this 
lamentable catalogue of evils by imploring that the Indian Government 
would augment the annual stipend fixed upon his royal self from 6,000 to 
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10,000 duilars; and this, after some altercation as to terms, was finally 
agreed upon, and, we believe, remains in force up to the present date. 
The leading features of this treaty were the free importation into Penang of 
all articles of provision from the Queda territory ; the mutual restoring of 
fugitive slaves, debtors, and criminals; and the exclusion of all other 
European nations from settling in any part of the rajah’s domains. 

So things went on flourishing for a few months, till the destruction of 
Penang was again threatened, through the agency of one of our own 
governor-generals, who, in the face of the thriving prosperity of the island, 
undertook to form an establishment, in 1792, at one of the Andaman 
Islands. Had this succeeded, it must have proved a deathblow to the 
interests of the settlers; fortunately, however, both climate and position 
proved unfavourable, and the plan was relinquished in less than two years, 
and the artificers and convicts were removed to Penang. 

Two years after this, on the 21st of October 1792, after little less 
than eight years’ governorship, and when he had had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the success of the young settlement had even exceeded his 
most sanguine expectations, Mr. Light died, and a handsome cenotaph 
erected to his memory is still to be seen in the now delightful settlement. 
Still Penang made rapid strides; Mr. Manington, who succeeded the first 
governor, was only permitted to enjoy his position for a few months, ill 
health compelling him to visit Bengal, where he expired shortly after his 
arrival. ‘The third governor was Major M‘Donald, an experienced officer 
and very worthy man. During his government Penang was again threatened 
with destruction, but this time in a more formidable form than had yet 
hovered over the struggling enterprise of the primitive settlers. Six 
French frigates, fitted out at the Mauritius, had been despatched for the 
express purpose of seizing upon the young and flourishing settlement ; 
fortunately, however, they were encountered, even on that distant ocean, 
by the oaken bulwarks of Great Britain, and two English ships of war, 
the “‘ Agincourt” and “ Victorious,” seventy-four guns, gave the French- 
men such a warm reception that they were only too glad to bear away 
for Batavia, and relinquish for ever their sinister designs upon the island. 

In 1797, when the settlement was just eleven years old, the expedition 
sent against Manilla from Bengal and Madras harboured at Penang for a 
whole month ; and more than five thousand Europeans, including the army, 
navy, and Indiamen, besides a number of native troops, were daily supplied 
through the praiseworthy exertions of Major M‘Donald, with abundance 
of fresh meat and vegetables. From this period Penang may be said to 
have steadily advanced, encountering few checks ; and M‘Donald dying at 
Madras in May 1799, Sir George Leith succeeded to the government, and 
took charge on the 20th of April, in the first year of the present century. 

But few who visit the fertile island nowadays have any conception of 
the difficulties and dangers encountered by the settlers on its first 
establishment. 

The north-eastern point of Penang is in latitude 5°-25 N., and 
100°°19 E. longitude. So happily is the island situated, with Sumatra 
to the southward and westward, and the Pulo-Laddas and highland of 
Queda to the northward, the high mountains of the Malayan peninsula 
to the eastward, that such a thing as a gale has been never experienced ; 
and though violent squalls and whirlwinds are of frequent occurrence, they 
seldom last longer than an hour, and being usually accompanied with rain, 
seldom, if ever, is any injury sustained from them. 
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The climate of Penang is the finest in all India; there are no regular 
seasons, and neither is there any certainty of the weather from one day to 
another. On an average, January and February are found to be the hottest 
and driest months, and March the one most subjected to thunderstorms ; 
these latter, however, occur at all periods of the year, and so terrific is the 
detonating explosion of the thunder, so vivid the glare of the lightning, 
that the stranger is inclined to believe Penang to be a dangerous 
sojourning place on this account. But accidents are of very rare 
occurrence; nor do I believe that there is a single instance on record 
of an aerolite having been observed to fall near the island throughout the 
year; barely are there two successive days without one shower of rain, 
light refreshing showers which cool the air, invigorate the frame, and 
refresh the vegetation around. In November and December some heavy 
rains are experienced, and then the showers are sometimes of twenty-four 
hours’ endurance: hailstones have been rarely seen. Dry seasons are very 
rare; but there are a few instances on record of a perfect dearth of rain 
having occurred of five months’ duration: these, however, are exceptions, 
and the general rule may be said to be evening and mornings refreshingly 
cool, nights almost verging upon cold, and the days temperate, with, 
perhaps, a couple of hours’ intense heat, which is delightfully relieved by a 
passing mid-day shower. But when the lowland of Penang is parched and 
dusty, the flagstaff hill holds out inducements for a pleasant ride. This hill 
is two thousand five hundred feet above the level of the sea, and here in 
the hottest weather the air is clear, keen, and bracing, and the ther- 
mometer seldom reaches 77° Fahrenheit, and is sometimes as low as 66°. 
This in India is a luxury few are prepared to enjoy; and it is doubly 
welcome to those who, like ourselves, had only a day or two previous been 
perfectly grilled with the excessive heat experienced in the calms of 
Acheen Head. 

The island of Penang is an irregular four-sided figure, computed at one 
hundred and sixty sqiiare miles: the whole island is cultivated, but the 
level-ground extends four miles from the sea to the base of the mountains. 
The soil is various, light black mould, gravel, and sand; and the whole 
island having been for centuries covered with a dense forest, a fine rich 
vegetable mould, formed of decayed leaves, is well mixed up with the 
soil; and where nutmegs or orchards of mangosteins are planted, a vast 
quantity of putrified fish is used as manure, the drafts of the Chinese 
fishing-nets being so extensive as to glut the markets, and the over- 
abundant supply is thrown upon a secluded side of the island, and there 
permitted to remain till in a fit state for use. Excellent water is obtained 
all over the island by sinking wells. 

The streets of George Town cross at right angles: at first these were 
neither raised nor drained, but they are now in excellent condition, and 
kept in good repair by the convicts; for Penang has in a measure become 
a penal settlement for transported criminals from Madras and Calcutta. 
On first building the town, and immediately in front of the main street 
which runs parallel with the beach, there was an extensive mud fiat, 
offensive to the sight and smell ; this was sold by lots under the orders of 
Sir George Leith in January 1801, and in its place has sprung up the 
elegant long jetty and many other buildings, public offices, &c. Further 
on are a long row of fishermen’s stakes, and beyond these the populous and 
extensive Malay village. 

At the commencement of the present century there were no public 
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buildings in Penang; now the island can boast of the following ones, all of 
which are strongly and handsomely constructed, viz,, Government House, 
the Supreme Court, St. John’s Church, the Custom-house, the Debtors’ 
and the Criminal Gaol, Master-Attendants’ Office, Commissariat, Boat 
Office, Resident Councillors’ Offices, Police Office, a small theatre for 
amateur performers, and the mess-house for the officers of the regiment 
in eantonment. Besides these there are many private edifices, magnificent 
mansions, amongst which the most attractive are the Ameriean and French 
Consulates, the Resident Councillors’ House, Scott’s Folly, Ghegur House, 
and others; the Seapoy-lines are pleasantly situated beyond the limits of 
the town. 

The fort stands.on the north-eastern angle of the island, a pretty-looking 
toy, but small and inconvenient for any really useful purpeses. It contains 
an arsenal, powder magazine, and some few military stores; and within its 
limits reside-a detachment of European artillery, at stated periods relieved 
from Madras, and under the command of a subaltern officer. 

The markets of Penang are well stocked: here you: may purchase good 
fish of various kinds, excellent poultry and pork, besides a great variety of 
vegetables and fruits. Beef and veal are very bad, but mutton and goats’ 
flesh tolerably good, and an unlimited supply of excellent milk, bread, and 
butter. 

In Sir George Leith’s. time the sea is said to have made alarming 
encroachments on the north face of the island. During our stay there, just 
forty years after this period, the order of things was completely reversed, 
the north end of the island gradually gaining ground, whilst the sea made 
rapid strides upon the southern extremity, committing great havoc amongst 
the gardens of the gentlemen who had villas in this direction. I myself was 
enabled, during the course of a few months, to ascertain this fact beyond 
a doubt: in the garden of our hospitable host, there was a double row of 
stately cocoa-nut trees, which on my first arrival were distant a good ten 
yards from the highest surf during the most squally weather; in the course 
of one year the sea had so far advanced that barely a tree was left standing, 
the roots of the stately cocoa-nuts having been undermined by the surf to 
such an extent that they were either prostrated by the slightest squall, or 
else, retaining their upright positions, withered and died, and became a fit 
roosting-place for the many beautiful kingfishers which built their nests in 
the hollows of the rotten trunks, in happy vicinity to the waters that yielded 
them a countless supply of excellent small fish, for their own and their 
progenies’ sustenance. 

Five miles from the point is an island called Pulo-Ferajah, three miles 
in extent, and reaching nearly to the south end of Penang, This island 
is hilly, and covered with fine timber, interspersed with streams of very 
excellent water. ‘This is the favourite resort of pic-nic parties, and sports- 
men fond of amusement afforded them by the gun. This spot is also 
peculiarly well adapted for the erection of a marine store, where vessels of 
any burden might, with the greatest security, undergo a thorough repair. 
The timber produced in Penang itself, and in the neighbouring islands and 
shores, is of a great variety ; and masts for vessels of any dimensions are 
procurable. 

In 1803 a seventy-four-gun ship that had been dismasted in action, 
procured lower masts of one: piece, with great facility; and on Pulo- 
Dinning, seventy miles southward of Penang, crooked timber of various 
shapes and dimensions is plentiful. Many years ago a ship was built on 
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this said Pulo-Dinning (and launched in style), by one Captain John 
Elliot, of timber produced by the island and on the immediate. opposite 
coast; the keel measured one hundred and ten feet, and was made of one 
piece, and the ship was eight hundred tons measurement. 

The following is a list of the principal. timbers produced, and the uses 
they are applied to:— 

Three qualities Madong, a durable wood, used for planks and beams in 
ships and houses, sheathing and floors. 

Two qualities Penagra, crooked and durable, for block and frames. 

Red and Grey Poone, of great length, for yards and topmasts. 
j — and second quality Damerlaut, used for keels and beams (long and 

urable). 
White and Red Mangrove (red durable), posts and beams for houses. 


Bingting Ore, best wood for masts, each stick adapted as lower masts 
for frigates. 


Red wood, for furniture. 

Murboo, for ships’ decks and house planks. 

Cagoo Batoo (stone wood), beams for houses. 

White Churgal, beams for ships. 

White and Yellow Lampoon, lathing and flooring for houses. 

And the Indian Teak, now in abundance. 

I once saw a magnificent round table which was made at Penang, 
consisting of angular slips of wood of all the above-enumerated qualities, 


elegantly bound in ebony and satin wood (these from Ceylon), and the 
whole admitting of an excellent polish. 
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Sir,—I beg leave to enclose you the substance of letters and extracts 
from the journal I have received from my eldest son, who is now at Forest 
Creek diggings, that others may be warned by the sufferings and dis- 
appointments he has there endured. He left England in June 18652, 
in company with three young men, one designed for the bar, one for 
the church, the third a builder and surveyor (my son being a medical 
student). They had a splendid passage of seventy-seven days’ arriving 
in. Hobson’s Bay in the early part of September. Upon landing, they 
were informed that they could not take their cart, tent, &c., up to the gold- 
fields until the roads were drained from the winter rains ;. so they pitched 
their tent by the seaside (as lodgings in Melbourne were so exceedingly 
dear), and there remained without employment nearly five weeks, with 
the exception of my son, who got work at 10s. a-day. One of the party 
bought a horse, without either warranty or trial, for 55/.; but they soon 
found, to their sorrow, it was a bad bargain. However, stores were 
purchased, the cart was loaded, and off they went, full of hope and 
blooming expectations. The first hill they came to the horse refused to 
mount, and. they were compelled to return to Melbourne and leave half 
their load at a store. ‘They started again, and, by dint of coaxing and 
thrashing the animal, they succeeded in getting thirty miles up the 
country, when the horse broke the shaft of the cart by kicking; and 
there they were in the bush, miles from any habitation, and quite unable 


* From.a letter addressed to ‘The Times.’ 
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to proceed. They pitched their tent, and lived upon tea and damper (a 
composition made of flour and water, baked in an oven) for nearly a 
month, when some people passing told them of a station where they could 
get some mutton,—and they were indeed thankful for it after their 
previous diet. A return bullock-dray passing took their stores; and, 
after having sold their broken cart, they returned again to Melbourne, 
parting with their horse for 20/. My son, meeting with his cousin (just 
arrived from England), left the party, and, in company with him and 
two other young men, started for the Bendigo diggings, this time on foot. 
Having arrived there, they worked laboriously, opening five or six large 
holes, and digging for nearly six weeks without success—not finding 
sufficient gold to cover half-a-crown ; and, in addition to their want of 
success, one of the party was taken ill with dysentery ; and several 
hundreds were dying around them of the same disease. They resolved 
for a time to return to Melbourne. The party was broken up, and, his 
cousin having obtained a situation as surveyor of the roads, my son was 
again thrown upon his own resources—his money and stock nearly ali 
expended. In his distress he went to a friend of mine, who kindly 
offered to advance him the requisite money for returning home, and 
earnestly advised him to leave the colony at once. ‘This offer he, however, 
refused, and expressed a resolution that, although hitherto unfortunate, 
** Nil desperandum ” was his motto, and he would try again. 
In a letter brought by the “ Harbinger,” dated May 1853, he says :— 


“To proceed with my history. After | parted with my cousin, I went up 
to Canvas Town with my blanket on my back, my faithful old dog Ben 
behind me, and 2/, 3s. in my pocket. Well, I paid my 5s. for the privilege 
of pitching my tent—namely, a blanket stretched over a pole, and a branch 
or two of a shrub to stop up each end—and poeeyese a 2lb. loaf, for which 
I paid 1s. 3d., and 4b. of butter, 1s. 67—this being the price at Melbourne. 
At the diggings provisions are nearly double—we are paying now 3s, 6d. for a 
4b. loaf; salt butter 4s. per lb.; fresh, 6s. Meat is cheap, 6d. per lb. I 
assure you 20/. does not go far, and you may labour hard for months without 
finding a pennyweight of the precious metal to reward your exertions, 
Well, having refreshed myself, I retired to rest, in my blanket, as safe, in my 
opinion, with my dog on the look-out, as if I had had a detachment of the 
London police around my habitation. I slept soundly enough until morning, 
when I lay awake, turning over in my mind what would be best to do in my 
present trying circumstances, At last I resolved to try and get a situation 
as a surgeon’s or chymist’s assistant. So I went to a warehouse, where I had 
left my box, and put on a suit of my best clothes, and so different did the 
doctor appear from the digger that my faithful dog did not know me, and 
was making sundry fierce demonstrations when I returned to my tent ; but 
when I spoke to him it was all right, and he allowed me to enter. I 
perambulated Melbourne for many days, calling at many places, but finding 
no one that would take me—some saying that as a surgeon’s pupil I was not 
eligible for a chymist’s assistant, and others that if I had had my articles of 
apprenticeship they might have been induced to try me. At last I became 
so disgusted that I gave up this plan in despair. I had at this time only 
15s. in the world, when, strolling down one of the streets of the city, I saw 
an advertisement for hands to redecorate the circus. I applied, and 
fortunately obtained a job at whitewashing for 15s. a-day. I worked at this 
four days, and earned 3/., which I thought quite a little fortune, and with it 
I started in the fruit line, and made myself hoarse crying, ‘Fine . peaches, 
here, two for a shilling ; splendid apples, 6d. a-piece.’ Oh dear, oh dear! you 
have no idea, dear mother, by your snug fireside, to what a poor new chum 
may be reduced in this colony. I assure you I saw two of the students of 
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Guy’s Hospital working on the wharf for 10s, a-day. They told me they had 
been to the diggings, lost all their money, had no friends to help them, and 
had no other resource for their living ; they told me they had been working 
on the roads with a Fellow of one of the Oxford Colleges. Poor fellows! I 
did pity them. But to return. I stuck to the fruit trade about three 
weeks, but could not make it answer, and quite accidentally I met the young 
man of whom I spoke to you before, and who came out in the same ship 
with me. He left his situation, having saved about 5/.; we agreed to become 

artners. I took a stall in the Western Market, my father’s old friend, 

r. B., kindly advancing me 207. We bought a tent for 5/., and also a small 
stock of goods at auctions—such as boots and shoes, clothes, books, &c., very 
cheap. We had to pay 20s. a-week to Government for a standing in the 
market. The first two or three weeks we did pretty well, but at the end of 
that time nearly fifty new standings were added to the market. This 
tremendous increase, of course, decreased our business, so that at the end of 
six or seven weeks we found ourselves 12/. or 15/. poorer than when we began ; 
so we came to the conclusion that we would go to the gold-fields, and try our 
luck. Having thus decided, I obtained a promise from my partner that if I 
could obtain another loan of 20/, from Mr. B. he would consider himself my 
debtor for 107. I did so; and, having sold our goods and tent at a 
tremendous sacrifice, we started for the diggings with about 30/. between 
us. The following diary will give you a rough idea of our life from the time 
of our leaving Melbourne to the present time—May 1853, 

“March 25,—Started from Melbourne ; encamped at Peele’sCreek. 2G6th.— 
Encamped near Gap Inn; got some mushrooms, and made a good breakfast. 
During the day met a man with a donkey ‘wot vould not go,’ his wife 
ons behind ; he had a large family in great distress, 27th.—Passed Gap 

nn ; overtook some boys; encamped with them about eight miles from Bush 
Inn; slept under a dray. 28th—Encamped in Black l’orest ; had a glorious 
fire ; dogs wide awake looking out for bushrangers, of whom we had serious 
apprehensions. While stooping to pick up a log of wood for our fire a large 
snake raised himself up and hissed at me. I immediately beat a retreat, 
and he did the same, and so our interview ended. 29th.—Encamped a mile 
from Carlshun ; a very cold night: made a roaring fire ; blankets very wet. 
30th—Encamped in a shady dell, close to a deep ravine; great fear of 
serpents, but fortunately they did not pay us a visit; in the morning 
performed our ablutions amid the unhallowed gaze of sundry croaking frogs, 
slimy lizards, and noisy crows, who regarded us with evident signs of wonder 
in that out-of-the-way place. 31st—Camped six miles from the diggings, 
in great fear of some of Dick Turpin’s fraternity, as we had a jolly fire close 
to the road: Ben unusually wide awake, as he had had no supper, we being 
obliged to carry water in his pot from Crypt Gully. 

“ April Ist.—Arrived at Forest Creek diggings and got our licenses ; horrified 
at the price of provisions ; gold 3/. 15s, 6d, per ounce—none to sell ; quite at 
a loss where to pitch our apology for a tent. 2nd.—Bought an old bark hut, 
very much like a vat; tent let in water like a sieve; we were just in time, 
for it rained very heavily soon after. 3rd.—Rest day, Sunday ; cleaned out 
our new abode: had hard dumplings for dinner, which we thought a great 
treat; managed to find the chapel in the evening and heard an excellent 
sermon ; had the greatest difficulty in finding our way home, the night was 
so perfectly dark. 4th.—Commenced running a level from a hole which had 
been abandoned, Found the stuff very hard. Drove about two feet that 
afternoon. 5th.—Had a day’s trial at surfacing ; found no gold and gave it 
up. My mate lost his shovel down a water hole. 6th.—Commenced sinking 
near the bed of the creek, went down ten feet in great hopes of a good 
bottom, but were disappointed. Much disturbed at night by fleas, mice, and 
sundry other vermin. 9th.—Found gold, though in very small quantities, 
which gave us great hopes. 11lth.—Rose at daybreak. Continued driving— 
very hard work, but were rewarded by a little more of the precious metal, 
but not sufficient to pay expeuses. 12th.—More gold, but still in very small 
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particles. 13th.—Becoming quite miners, begun to extend our drive right 
and left. 14th.—V ery early at work—better luck—washing-stuff improving. 
About twelve o’clock we found a small pocket, got about an ounce of gold out 
of it, took it home, and on the strength of it treated ourselves with mutton 
chops and tea, smoked our pipes, contemplating our new-found treasure with 
great delight. Put it in a wooden match-box and hid it. 15th.—Up early, 
worked with great spirit, and got nearly another } 0z. 16th.—Worked with 
all our might, | but did not get more than 2 dwt. V ery tired at night. Sold 
our stock for 6/. 12s.; bought some flour for doughboys for a treat on 
Sunday. 17th.—Tired out with week’s work; lay in bed nearly all the 
morning ; got up and had breakfast ; put on diimer—was astonished to hear 
bell ring for ev ening service, so off we started ; got there in time to hear the 
sermon. Text,“To him that overcometh will give to sit with me on my 
throne.’ Excellent discourse. Returned home very hungry, had dinner, tea, 
and supper en masse. 18th.—Blank looks all day. No gold, no gold. 19th.— 
Ditto, ditto. Began to think our hole worked out—left it in despair. 20th.— 
Commenced driving another hole. Got into another drive, which very 
kindly saved us further trouble, as there was no gold in it. 2ist.—Tried 
another side, and found it ‘no go.’ Dreadfully down in the dumps. 22nd.— 
Continued driving in different directions in old hole without success. At 
last gave it up in disgust, and went to another hole in Golden Gully ; baled 
out water, and got a little stuff, and found intwo bucketsful more gold-dust 
than we had in all the previous part of the week. In better spirits, hoping 
better things for the morrow. In going home fell in with my old school- 
fellow, J. P., who took tea with us. 23rd.—Taken very ‘ll with dysentery. 
J. P. went with my mate as my substitute. Afteria few days’ confinement | 
got well enough to renew my labours. We found by Saturday night about 
10 oz. of nuggets and dust, which were deposited in our tent. During that 
night and on Sunday it poured in torrents, and I slept at J. P.’s. On Monday 
morning I went to our famous hole, fully expecting to realize out of it that 
fortune for which I came so far and have suffered’so much. Judge then of 
my feelings when I found the hole full of water, and its site difficult to find ; 
and, not seeing my mate, I went to our hut, and there I perceived by the 
unused bed that he had not slept at home. I feared he had fallen down a 
hole m the darkness of the night, and was drowned. I made for several days 
every search and inquiry for him, but in vain ; at last an old digger informed 
me he had seen him skulking out of the tent early in the morning, with a 
bundle of clothes on his shoulder; he spoke to him, and told him his mate 
wished to see him, but he took no notice and hurried off. You may guess 
my joy when I heard he was living, and you may imagine my disgust, when, 
after making the necessary search, I found that our gold was all gone, and 
nearly all my clothing. Thus were my hopes and expectations again blasted. 
Just at this time I heard of this situation as carter at the store where J. P. 
is clerk, at a salary of 4/..a-week. I have 3/. with board and lodging ; and 
here is poor Fred., late medical student in a London hospital, driving a horse 
and dray about Forest Creek diggings: but never mind, dearest mother, I am 
earning my own bread, and I assure you it tastes as sweet again as the bread 
of dependence. There is, I hope, better fortune yet in store for me. Lam 
happy to say that I have met with another schoolfellow, J. W., who has proved 
himself a true friend to me; and we intend, when we have saved a little 
money, to try our luck again at digging, till we can find gold enough to pay us 
for all our privations and toil.” 


CARE. 
Bur human bodies are sic fools, 
For a their colleges and schools ; 
That when nae real eres them, 
They make enow them#elves to vex them. 
Borne, 
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CHRISTMAS-DAY FALLING ON A SUNDAY. 


Tue occasion of Christmas-day happening on the first day of the week 
has excited public attention to it, and chiefly with reference to a very 
numerous class of young persons engaged in the different commercial 
establishments and in public offices. 

Although the last occurrence of the kind took place in 1842, eleven 
years ago, yet the coincidence does often occur in briefer intervals, and 
must happen four times in twenty-eight years. 

Christmas-day was on a Sunday in 1831, 1836, 1842, and in this year ; 
it will happen on a Sunday in 1859, 1864, 1870, 1881, 1887, 1892, and 
in 1898. ‘The intervals between the years follow the order of numbers, 
5, 6, 11, 6. If it happen on leap-year, or the year succeeding leap-year, 
the interval will be six years; if on the year preceding leap-year, the 
interval will be five years ; but if, as in 1842, it happens two years before 
leap-year, the interval will be eleven years, as it is now. 

The curious in calendar lore will at once see that it will happen in 
every ordinary year when the Sunday letter is B, or when in a leap-year 
the Sunday letters are B, C. Of necessity, the first Sunday in Advent is 
then on November 27. 

Does not the frequency of the event form an argument in favour of 
legislative enactment, which may not only relieve the persons before 


alluded to, but quiet the consciences of those who object to the peace 
of the Christian Sabbath being broken by the hilarity of Christmas-day ? 
Dec, 27, 1853. a es -E 


COAL. 


CoAL, now so necessary to our comfort and almost to our existence, does 
not seem to have been used in England previously to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The first mention of it occurs in a charter of 
Henry III. granting licence to the burgesses of Newcastle to dig for coal. 
In 1281 Newcastle is said to have had a considerable trade in this article. 
About the end of this century, or the beginning of the fourteenth, coal began 
to be imported into London, being at first used only by smiths, brewers, dyers, 
soap-boilers, &c.; this innovation was, however, loudly complained of. A 
notion got abroad that the smoke was highly injurious to the public health ; 
and in 1316 Parliament petitioned the king, Edward I., to prohibit the 
burning of coal as an intolerable nuisance. The king issued a proclamation 
conformably with the prayer of the petition; but it being little attended 
to, recourse was had to more rigorous measures: a commission of oyer 
and terminer was issued, with instructions to inquire as to all who burnt 
sea-coal within the city or parts adjoining, to punish them for the first 
offence by fine, and upon a second offence to demolish their furnaces. 
Time and necessity dissipated this prejudice; and in the reign of 
Charles IT. the use of coal in London became universal. 
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ON CHRISTMAS. 


HEAP on the wood! the wind is chill; 

But let it whistle as it will, 

We'll keep our merry Christmas still. 

And well our Christian sires of old 

Loved when the year its course had roll’d, 

And brought blithe Christmas back again, 

With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 

Gave honour to the holy night: 

On Christmas Eve the bells were rung ; 

On Christmas Eve the mass was sung ; 

The damsel donn’d her kirtle sheen ; 

The hall was dress’d with holly green ; 

Forth to the wood did merry men go 

To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then open’d wide the baron’s hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all. 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doff’d his pride. 

All hail’d, with uncontroll’d delight 

And general voice, the happy night 

That to the cottage, as the crown, 

Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 

Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 

The huge hall-table’s oaken face 

Scrubb’d till it shone, the day to grace, 

Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the squire and lord. 

Then was brought in the lusty brawn 

By old blue-coated serving-man ; 

‘Then the grim boar’s head frown’d on high, 

Crested with bays and rosemary. 

There the huge sirloin reek’d : hard by 

Plum-porridge stood and Christmas pie ; 

Nor fail’d old Scotland to produce 

At such high tide her savoury goose. 

Then came the me rry maskers in, 

The carols roar’d with blithesome din ; 

If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a hearty note, and strong. 

Who lists may in their mumming see 

Traces of ancient mystery ; 

White shirts supplied the ma querade, 

And smutted cheeks the visors made ; 

But, oh what masquers, richly dight, 

Can boast of bosoms half so light ! ! 

England was merry England, w vhen 

Old Christmas brought his sports again. 

"Twas Christmas broach’d the mightiest ale ; 

*Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 

The poor man’s heart through half the year. 
Sik WALTER Scorr. 





